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ABSTRACT 

While most developmental theories emphasize the 
importance of disconnection from early relationships 
to achieve a separate and bounded sense of self, 
women's experience contradicts such theory and sug¬ 
gests that a new model of development is needed to 
account for the centrality and continuity of relation¬ 
ships throughout women's lives. This paper outlines 
the framework of such a model, postulating the "rela¬ 
tional self" as the core self-structure in women, and 
describing the formative dyn amic s of this re lationa l 
self -structure within the early mother-daughter rela¬ 
tionship. Key structural and developmental aspects 
of this relationship are suggested, and the applica¬ 
tion of this model to clinical work is illustrated. 
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SELF-IN-RELATION: A THEORY OF. WOMEN' S DEVELOPMENT 
Janet L. Surrey, Ph.D. 


For the past two years in these Stone Center Colloquia we have been 
discussing important aspects of women f s psychological development covering 
such diverse topics as Women and Power, Empathy, Work, Anger, Incest and 
Eating Patterns, among others. Throughout many of these papers, there have 
been references to the idea that the “self 11 in womexxj nay be experienced i n 
^jway that is not addressed by currentT^sychoanalytic and develo pmen tal 
"Sieorie gT The ^obstruct of~the seIf-in^reiation" has played an important 
part in our understanding of these diverse topics and has proved helpful 
in suggesting innovative programs and therapeutic interventions. I would 
like to focus more specifically on the central organizing construct of the 
“self-in-relation," to reflect on the ongoing exploration of this idea, 
and to elaborate on further aspects of it. I hope this will help lay the 
groundwork for further discussion during the current series. We at the 
Stone Center and this year's colloquia speakers hope that you will parti¬ 
cipate with us in exploring, advancing and critiquing our theoretical form¬ 
ulations throughout the series. 

The idea of self is prominent in current psychological theories describ¬ 
ing childhood and adult development. The inquiry into the nature of the 
self as an organizing principle in human development has been a fundamental 
aspect of psychological, philosophical and spiritual investigation. Since 
it is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt to review this extensive 
literature, for present purposes I will propose a working definition 
^self: a construct useful in describing the organization of a person 1 

perience and construction of reality which illuminates the purpose an 
directionality of her/his behavior. 



Recently several authors have proposed that there are important sex 
differences in the experience and construction of the self.central ^ 

theme of Toward a New Psychology of Women , (Miller, 1976) is that "women 1 s 
sense of self becomes very much organized around being able to make and then 
to maintain affiliation and relationships" (p. 83) .^"Miller discusses the 
necessity of developing new language and new concepts to describe women's 
unique experiences and points to the problems which arise when the principles 
of male development are cast as universal principles of human developmenttT C 
Carol Gilligan (1982) has written further of the importance of women find?, 
ing their own voice in order to describe “ourselves to ourselve s," and has 
indicated that women's experiences of connectedness - to othersleads to en¬ 
larged conceptions of self, morality and visions of relationship. It is 
essential to point out that the inquiry into the nature of women's develop¬ 
ment is a step in the evolution of understanding human development. Women 
in Western society have been "carriers" of certain aspects of the human ex¬ 
perience (Miller, 1976), and a full understanding of human development can 
be derived only from a thorough elucidation of both female and male exper¬ 
ience. 


Copyright, 1984, Janet L. Surrey 
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iur conception of the self-in-relation involves the recognition that, 
for women, the primary experience of self is relational, that is, the sel f 
^ls organizeciPahddeveloped in the^ontext^of^ijaportant Relationsh ips.] To 
^understand this basic assumption it is helpful to use as a contract some 
current assumptions about male (often generalized to human) development. 
Currently, developmental theory stresses the importance of separation from 
the mother at early stages of childhood development (Mahler, 1975) ,| from 
the family at adolescence (Erikson, 1963), and from teachers and mentors 
in adulthood (Levinson, 3.978) in order for the individual to form a dis-' 
tinct, separate identityHigh value is placed on autonomy, self-reliance, 
independence, self-actualrzation, H listening to and following 11 one's own 
unique dream, destiny and fulfillment. Intimacy and generativity in adult¬ 
hood (in Erikson*s terms) are seen as possible onj/y aj[ ter the "closure” o f 
jrde ntity _ in his theoretical framework, relational "trust" is established 
in ear3^infancy and does not re-emerge as central until the end of adoles¬ 
cence. ^Our theory suggests, instead, that for women a different - and re¬ 
lational^ pathway is primary and continuous, although its centrality may 
have been "hidden" and unacknowledged^^' ‘a(w 




The values of individuation have permeated our cultural ideals as well 
as our clinical theories and practic e .^> ln psychological theory the con¬ 
cepts and descriptions of relationship appear to be cast in this model, and 
much of current theory wrestles with the problem of developing a model of 
’lobject relations^from a basic assumption of narciss ism and human separate¬ 
ness. The notion of the self^in-r^l^ion~makes _ 'W^lmportant shift in empha- 
"sis from separation to relationship as the basis for self-experience and 
development. Further, relationship is seen as the basic goal of devel¬ 
opment: i.e. the deepening capacity for Relationship and relational com¬ 

petence. ^The self-in-relation model assumes that other aspects of self 
(e.g. creativity, autonomy, assertion) develop within this primary context/^J 
That is, other aspects of self-development emerge in the context of rela¬ 
tionship, and there is no inherent need to disconnect or to sacrifice rela¬ 
tionship for self-develo^entVl This formulation implies that we must der 
velop an adequate descriptio nof relatio nal developme nt in o rder tojand er- 
stand seif-development. 




Empathy as a Crucial Feature 

Recent theories on the early development of the self have emphasized 
the importance of empathy (Kohut, 1971; Winnicott, 1971). However, the 
interest in connections with others is much more prominent at all stages of 
life for women. Research and clinical observation show that most women 
have a greater ability for relatedness, emotional closeness and emotional 
flexibility than do most men. T he capacity ^or._empathy, consistently found 
to be more developed in women, can be seen as the central organizing^concept 
in women 1 s relational experienceT Before discussing the development of the 
capacity for empathy, I want to emphasize that our definition of relation¬ 
ship involves an experience of mutual empathy^ fjThe ability to be in rela¬ 
tionship appears to"rest on the development of ziie capacity for empathy in 
both or all persons involvedr*\ Kohut (1971) has emphasized the importance 
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of parental empathy and mirroring in the child's early self-development, 
but almost no attention has been devoted to the topic of teaching and 
learning empathy . The "good enough mother" (Winnicott, 1971) capable of 
providing an empathic facilitating environment for the growing child does 
not suddenly appear with the birth of an infant. Much unrecognized learn¬ 
ing must have taken place to allow the complex capacities for mothering to 
emerge in response to the changes of the growing child (Miller, 1976). The 
development of the capacity for empathy needs to be studied and elaborated 
carefully. For the present, we are postulating that the best realm avail¬ 
able in which to study its origin is in the early mother-daughter relation ¬ 
ship . Jordan (1983) has re-examined the concept of empathy in this light. 
/shlThas shown that thg__ab ility to experience , , comprehend and respond t o 
the inner state of anoth er person is a highly complex process , relying on 
a high level~of psychological development and learning^ Accurate empathy 
involves a balancing of affective arousal and cognitive structuring, it 
requires an ability to build on the experience of identification with the 
other person to form a cognitive assimilation of this experience as a 
basis for response. £_Such capacities imply highly developed emotional 
and cognitive operations requiring practice, modeling and feedback in re¬ 
lationships . 


Kohut (1971) has emphasized the profound importance to the developing 
child of the experience of empathy from the early parental figures, and 
also has described the role of empathy in reconstructive therapy. However, 
he does not describe the origins of the capacity for empathy, leaving it 
to be construed by many as a highly subjective, intuitive, perhaps innate 
phenomenon. 

s 

Instead, Jihe concept of the relational self relies heavily on a new 
definition of empathy stressing the gr owth of ..this capacity as primary in 
women's development (Jordan7^1983j‘ r^' The self-in-relation theory begins to 
sketch a developmental model to account for the development of empathic 
competencies in women, beginning with the early mother-daughter relation¬ 
ship. The assumption is that the self is organized and developed through 
practice in relationships where the goal is the increasing development of 
mutually empathic relationships. It is important, however, to put this 
enlarged definition of empathy within the context of the other key struc¬ 
tural elements which are important in the development of the self-in- 
relation. 


The Mother-Daughter Relationship as the Mode l of Relationships 

The model of self-in-relation assumes a developmental W ® . 

can explore the mother-daughter relationship as the earnest model of 
kind of relationship, that is the foundation^ nere'is not ne- 

S2SS » £i2r Wnuclear .other-daughter relationship of 

ill^fTf^fil ^S^rin^r^ta^nts 

presented here - at least to some degree. However, we will use this 
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other. Each can feel pleasure in her own as well as the other'3 com¬ 
petence. Thus, each can be empowered in the relationship, and this 
sense of competence begins to be transferred to other relationships. Out 
of this empowerment as a "relator," comes the empowerment to act, m gen¬ 
eral - and act as a "related being." Thus, through this mutual sensitivity, 
caring and empowerment, mothers are already teaching "mothering, caring, 
relational practices" to girl children. By mothering, of course, jl u° 
not mean what has been seen traditionally as one-dimensional mothering 
but rather a mode in which all of life activity is carried on in a con- 
text of attentiveness and responsivity to the other as an intrinsic on¬ 
going aspect of one's own experience, what we call the self-in-relation. 

We can postulate that as the early mother-daughter relationship grows 
over the life cycle, it forms the precursors of women's style of learn¬ 
ing, of pleasure and of self-enhancement - in relatedness. 

Another way to view this recipro city is to see it as the source of 
mutual self-esteem. ("A good relationship is highly valued by both mother 
and daughter arid becomes a fundamental component of women's sense of self- 
worth This, too, continues to evolve through other relationships 
throughout the life cycle. ^Self-esteem, then, is relat ed to the degree 

and 

pecially 


of emotional sharing, openness and a shared sense of und erst anding) 
regar 


~Th±s sense may be nearly~impb¥sible to achieve totally, e 
culture which stresses separation as an ideal, and in which valida- 


For 


tion^o F~~the n^ d^fQT~re~IatTonsHip may'become distorted and hidden, 
women, guilt and shame often be come ~tl e cf "to ~the experience of tail jar e in 
mutual empathy. That is, women suffer if they feel they have not partici¬ 
pated in relationships in this way with their mothers and/or with _ 

people laterTj However, if other growth-promoting situations can be made 
available, ^Siese failures can become the challenges to further relational 
growth. A sense of self-worth becomes intricately involved in "good enough" 
understanding and caring for the other and in a sense of mutual concern for 
the well-being of each other. This is a key factor in women's self-esteem, 
though it is often overlooked, it is rarely mentioned as a component of 
self-esteem in men. Accordingly, very few clinical or research indices of 
self-esteem deal with this significant aspect, it is important to I note 
that the dimensions of the mother-daughter relationship have been so clin¬ 
ically cast in problematic and negative terms that it becomes difficult to 
suspend judgment and to see the underlying structures with clarityJ It 
seems easier to focus on the clinical problems rather than on the growth 
promoting structures of the relationship. 

Another important aspect to emphasize is the point that the develop¬ 
ment of accurate empathy involves a complex process of interactive valida¬ 
tion of the differences between the self and other. It includes, too, the 
recognition of the other as a growing individual with changing needs and 
newly developing competencies. Within the early mother-daughter relation¬ 
ship, the daughter is encouraged to learn to take the role of the mother 
(or we could say the "provider," the "listener," or "surround"), as well 

ina on thTl ^ " receiver '" the "speaker," or the "figure"), depend- 
1 g on the needs of the situation or the individual at any given time, we 
have called this the "oscillating mother-daughter introject." 
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Through this process, the capacity to learn to "see" the other and 
to "make oneself known" to the other highlights one's own self-knowledge 
and fosters growth in the other and in the self. Thus, mutual "care 
taking" is a fundamental aspect of learning. Moreover, it is directly 
related to energizing and mobilizing in response to one's new understand¬ 
ing which is the basis of empowerment. Clearly, in problematic situa¬ 
tions both the mother and the daughter can become overinvolved in feel¬ 
ing responsible and overprotective toward the other. However, this model 
suggests that a healthy degree of reciprocity and role flexibility are 
essential for women's growth. The dynamics of such reciprocity establish 
in women the capacity to move from one perspective to another as the needs 
of a relational situation arise. This can be termed more generally the 
"oscillating self-structure." if empathy implies the ability to become 
"ground" to the "figure" of the other, mutual empathy involves alterna¬ 
tions and fluctuations of figure-ground experiences basic to relational 
growth and learning. It is essential to note that learning takes place 
through these alternations and fluctuations. 


The basic elements of the core self in women can be summarized as: N 

1) an interest in, and attention to, the other person(s) which form the 
base for the emotional connection and the ability to empathize with the 
other(s); 2) the expectation of a mutual empathic process where the shar¬ 
ing of experience leads to a heightened development of self and other; j 

and 3) the expectation of interaction and relationship as a process of \ 

mutual sensitivity and mutual responsibility which provides the stimulus 
for the growth of empowerment and self-knowledge. Thus, the self develops 
in context of relationships, rather than as an isolated or separated auton¬ 
omous individual, f We are emphasizing the importance of a two-way interac¬ 
tional model, where~it becomes as important to understand as to be under- 
stood, to empower as well as to be empower edTj* 

To put it another way, all of us probably feel the need to feel under¬ 
stood or "recognized" by others. It is equally paramount, but not yet em¬ 
phasized, that women all through their lives feel the need to "understand" 
the other - indeed desire this as an esse ntial part o f their own growt h 
and development, as an essential part of self-worth and the ability to act 



or empowerment. 




Thus, the hyphenated expression "self-in-relation" implies an evolu¬ 
tionary process of development through relationship. Such language is 
used to differentiate this notion from a static self construct a nd to 
describe an experiential process implying" opertn^ss', flexibilityan d cha nge. 

Perhaps this is like evolving from a language of three-dimensional 
space and Newtonian physics to four-dimensional space and relativity theory. 
It is important to maintain the vision that although the sex differences 
we are describing may at times be quite subtle, and individually and cul¬ 
turally relative, they may represent a difference that results in enormous 
consequences in areas of critical human interactions. 




v; 
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The idea of the self-in-relation is not in any way to idealize 
womens altruism or relational capacities. In fact, the vicissitudes 
of such development in this culture need to be elaborated carefully in 
order truly to understand the problems women encounter. This theory is 
an attempt to develop a model which better fits our experience and to 
create more relevent and realistic self-images so that we can be more 
constructive in developing clinical, educational and social strategies 
for fostering women's development by focusing and building on women's 
specific strengths. 

Pathways of Development 


While it is difficult to find appropriate words to describe the 
pathway of relational development, we have used the construction "rela¬ 
tionship-differentiation" as a contrast to the idea of separation-indivi¬ 
duation. By differentiation we do not mean to suggest as a developmental 
goal the assertion of difference or separateness. The word is used here 
to describe a process more like embryological development. By d iffer en- 
tiation we are referring to a proc ess which encompasses increasing levels 
of^comglejritv # choice^ ~fluiditv and articulation within the conte^jbjgf 
human relationsHlpT"what this new model emphasizes is that the direction 
of gro wth "TsT^not toward_greater degrees of autono my or indi vid uation and 
"SiebreakThg^f” early emotionalities, ^but^toward aprocess of growth within 
relat ionship, where both orail^people involved are en couraged" and challenged 
to maintain~cohnection and to foster, adaptjindj^ the^growth^jof the 

other. This is the basic model inherent in parenting, but we areTSroadening 
this to include a more generalized dyn amic of_„mutual interactional growth 
within relationship. It is" not through separation, but through more h igh ly 


articulated and'’expanded relational experience i that Jjdividual development 
takes place. For example, \the adolescent does not necessarily want tcT 
"separate" from her parentsTjbut to change the form and content of the - 
relationship in a way that affTrms^H^^own^'de vilQpmental~change s and^ allows 
nevT^IatrionsKIps^ If this important need.to 

continue the'IfeTatTonshiEr'but also to*change in relationship is not honored, 
both daughters and mothers will, feel shame and diminished self-worth. Many 
common societal and clinical descriptions make them feel "unable to separate" 
when that is not what they want or need. The ability to move andjchange^in 
relationship clearly depends on the capacities and willingness^" 



peopla^fivcrlvea”to change and grow, that is, not just the child. 

"this growth ~is inter a ctional , it is often difficult to see who "leads" or 
"initiates" the process. 


What may distinguish the human species from other animals in this 
regard is the interconnection of generations over the life cycle, rather 
than the complete separation of the young from the parents. The mother- 
daughter relationship has been seen to represent this cyclic involvement 

_jaiL-£ach gene rat ion, .in- caring _ f o r the other (for exampTe“Th'-the my €Iv of^ " 

Ceres and Persephone). Clearly, continuity of relationsh ip necessitates 
jnutual jjrQ wth._ ooHma4^nerLt-and--responsiveness to the changing and evolving 
needs of all persons involved. .It is likely that the problems of adolesence 
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for example, may have as much to do with parental difficulties in chang¬ 
ing as with the adolescent herself. 


One more notion I would like to propose at present to describe this 
line of development is "relationship-authenticity." This describes the 
ongoing challenge to feel emotionally "real," connected, vital, clear and 
purposeful in relationship. It necessitates risk, conflict, expression pf 
a full range of affect, including anger and other difficult emotions and 
the willingness to challenge old images, levels of closeness and distance 
and patterns of relationship. This is the challenge of relationship 
which provides the energy for growth - the need to be seen and recognized 
for who one is and the need to see and understand the other with ongoing 




authenticity. 

Definition of Relationship 


HQ* 



>pho, 


Finally, I would like to offer now a working definition of "relation¬ 
ship," especially to distinguish it from other common terms such as "attach¬ 
ment." By relationship I mean an experience of emotional and cognitive 
intersubjectivity: the ongoing intrinsic inner awareness and responsive¬ 

ness to the continuous existence of the other or others and the expectation 
of mutuality in this regard. We might term this "Subject Relations Theory" 
to distinguish it from "Object Relations Theory" where the "object," based 
on the construction of the separate self, may not be experienced fully as 
a subject with her/his own comprehensive personal construction of continu¬ 
ous reality. Nor is this definition of relationship equivalent to other 
concepts such as "extension of ego boundaries" or "mutuality" defined as 
"separate but equal coexistence" where the needs and satisfactions of the 
other become as important as one's own (as defined by Sulliv an and Freud). 
Being in relationship also involves the capacity to identify with a unit 
larger than the single self and a sense of motivation to care for this new 
unit. This is the real problem for "separate self" theorists: to define 
how separate selves interact and coexist. "Attachment" implies a state of 
emotional connection where the presence of the "object" becomes related to 
a sense of well-being, security and need gratification. "Separation" implies 
a process of "internalizing" the attachment, and lessening the "need" for the 
other or the relationship. Our definition of relationship does not imply 
continuous physical or emotional contact,, nor does it imply a contractual, 
externally defined pattern of relationship nor a lessening of the importance 
of relationships as the child grows. One way of looking at this developmen¬ 
tal differentiation is to say that the infant has her/his own characteris¬ 
tics which influence the quality of its relationships, but also has less 
flexibility and a more limited way of relating initially, for example, 
she/he can't be left alone physically for too long a period, and the like. 

But the infant grows toward a much greater range and flexibility in relat¬ 
ing. The caretaker is not only an "object" to which an infant attaches, but 
a subject with her/his own qualities which immediately begin to influence 
the relationship and heavily to determine its course. They both will pro¬ 
ceed to become further defined as people as they change because of the re¬ 
lationship. Optimally, they both will grow toward more relatedness, not 
less? toward better relatedness, not separation. And better relatedness 
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means more flexibility, scope and choice for all individuals and for the 
relationship, itself. 

Our definition of relationship implies a sense of knowin g oneself and 
others through a process of^ mutual relational interaction and continuity of 
lf ^otTib"na 1 -cdgnitTve^ dia 1 ogue'' oyer time and space. It connotes also‘ a way of 
^eing^rnthe-world aspart of a unit larger than the individual, where the 
"whole 11 is experienced as greater than the sum of the parts.. The relation¬ 
ship or the new relational unit (e.g. couple, family, friendship, network or 
work groups) comes to have a unique existence beyond the individuals, to be 
attended to, cared about and nurtured, in this model the self gains vitality 
and enhancement in relationship and is not reduced or threatened by Connec¬ 
tions. Thus, the ongoing process of intersubjective relationship obviously 
does not involve continuous physical connection but does involve a continu¬ 
ous psychological connection. It is important to stress that the emotional- 
cognitive presence of the other forms a basic component of one's "self-exper¬ 
iences." The process and dialogue of relationship, the interaction, inter¬ 
connection and readiness to respond is maintained on a psychological level. 
This sense of continuity is a basic aspect of the mother-child relationship. 
For example, mothers often report this as a major difference between them 
and their husbands in child care. Although the man may be highly committed 
to caring for the child, it is the woman who experiences the unceasing con¬ 
tinuity of awareness. I am postulating here this experience of continuity - 
the holding of the other as part of the self - as a component of all real 
relationships. 

Communication in this model becomes interaction and dialogue rather 
than debate. In working with a particular couple I was struck by the dif¬ 
ference between the man and woman in their description of the communication 
process. When she spoke of her own needs and perceptions, she wanted him 
to listen actively, playing a part in the developing movement of ideas to a 
stage of increased focus and clarity. He was ready for debate. "When I 
argue and debate with her, it is because I treat her like an equal who knows 
what she feels and can argue effectively on her own position." She found 
that his position created confusion, disorganization and a feeling of dis¬ 
connection, rather than fostering her idea of communication. She was asking 
from him what she feels she does for him - going "with him" on his line of 
thinking at that time, temporarily taking herself "out of the picture." 

Each had much difficulty understanding the other's model of relationship. 

CjThe relational line of development, then, suggests that relationship and 
identity develop in synchrony^ ^For the growing child, the direction of such - 
relational development might✓beJdescribed as moving from an early emotional 
responsivity to conscious adult responsibility. ^As Gilligan (1982) has sug¬ 
gested, the morality of responsibility in women involves the growing develop¬ 
ment of a mature and thoughtful consideration of the interests of all persons 
involved in any moral choice?^ A new concept and word "response/ability" 
seems to apply more aptly to women’s self-development and form of action 
and empowerment than does "agency" or "autonomy." 
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Inherent in this model is the vision of women's development as moving 
from a relationship of caretaking to one of consideration, caring and em¬ 
powering; that is, moving from the early definition of the mother-daughter 
relationship toward more comprehensive and flexible adult forms of relation¬ 
ship. The pathway of development includes both the outer "real" relation¬ 
ship and the inner sense of relationship. The capacity to "become one's 
own mother," that is, the internalizing of the attentive, listening, caring 
relationship to oneself (as illustrated in what Jordan (1983) calls self¬ 
empathy) again does not occur in isolation but within relationship. Much 
of our work in therapy involves the relational process of helping the woman 
client to make known her own experience and to bring her experience into 
her own relational context. This also means encouraging the woman to seek 
out new models and to develop and explore new forms of relationships, net¬ 
works and community. The development of new and diverse forms of relation¬ 
ship (beyond the nuclear mother-daughter dyad or the immediate family) is 
essential for woman's full development, especially in arenas such as the 
workplace and the larger social, economic and political scene. Moreover, 
the presence of women who value and model relational growth can bring new 
energy and structure into these arenas. 

I would like to conclude by illustrating the usefulness of this model 
in clinical practice. For purposes of brevity and also to illustrate the 
earlier discussion, these examples will focus primarily on the mother- 
daughter relationship in adult women. I will not detail all of the other 
relationships which also play a role. 

1) The Relational Self: Stages of Growth 

A thirty-three-year-old woman (I will call her Elizabeth) whom 
I have been seeing for five years in therapy, had originally come for help 
in choosing a career. At that time she was involved in a highly parentified 
sexual relationship with her boss, a man twenty years older. She was his 
administrative assistant. Seeing herself as extremely inadequate intellec¬ 
tually, she had never completed college. The first two years of our work in¬ 
volved her return to college, then entrance into graduate school in a pres¬ 
tigious MBA program. This accomplishment involved a shift in her self-image 
to one which was very different from her mother's image of her as dependent 
and intellectually limited. Relinquishing this internalized self-image pro¬ 
duced anxiety because it felt like the abandonme nt of her mother . In fact, 
it did lead to a temporary dislocation in the relationship with her mother, 
as her mother could not accommodate psychologically to her daughter's enor¬ 
mous growth and increasing success in the business world. 

Here we see how significant changes in self and in self-image 
create the need for shifts in both the inner and the outer relationship to 
mother. In this instance, in order to change during this first period of 
therapy, Elizabeth had to focus her primary sense of herself in other rela¬ 
tionships. At this time, the main relationship which allowed for growth was 
the relationship with the therapist, and her development proceeded in this 
new relational context. Further, she began to develop mutually empathic 
and supportive relationships with women friends in graduate school. This 
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was the first time in her life she had healthy, growth-enhancing peer rela¬ 
tionship with women, and much time in therapy was spent on encouraging the 
development of these relational ties and- helping Elizabeth to grow in her 
relational capacities with peers. 

Following graduation from business school, Elizabeth ended 
her relationship with her former lover who was unable to adapt to and en¬ 
courage her new sense of self. She quickly became quite successful in her 
work and focused intensely on developing her business career. She then be¬ 
came sexually involved with a man who ostensibly did not want to be in a 
"serious, committed relationahip." This began a new era of relational de¬ 
velopment. She began to experience herself as split into two selves. The 
first was assertive, active and confident in her work, where she felt great 
satisfaction with her working relationships with colleagues and clients. 

As soon as she came home and was with her lover, she experienced herself 
as "another person," weak, passive, stupid and childlike, wanting constant 
affection and reassurance. She kept trying to end the relationship and 
was continually terminating and then reinvolving herself in it. During 
this period of therapy, we again worked on developing new images and models 
of self-in-relationship. 

It appeared that this new relationship elicited the fear of 
re-experiencing her early relationship with her mother. This pattern was 
reinvoked by the intense dyadic intimacy of this sexual relationship, she 
needed the relational context and support from the therapist to grow and 
develop into new modes of dyadic relationship beyond that which had been 
possible for her and her mother when she was a child. Elizabeth struggled 
with learning to bring her more highly developed relational skills to this 
intense sexual relationship, and now has been able to reclaim this aspect 
of her relational self in a more mature way. She is able to value and act 
appropriately on her own relational needs. This has meant a clear; steady, 
open and active description of her needs for more commitment and mutuality 
in the relationship. It has meant relinquishing her need to be in constant 
control of her feelings, learning to ride with and accept her own frustra¬ 
tions and negotiating over time to reach mutually acceptable compromises. 

The relationship has become very satisfactory to both, and they have married. 

During this period of re-establishing herself in an intimate, 
heterosexual relationship, Elizabeth's relationship with her mother has 
changed. Having recently accepted her daughter's new career status with 
great pride, her mother has now been helpful in discussing Elizabeth's de¬ 
veloping relationship with her husband. Elizabeth has come to feel that 
she can learn from her mother in this area, and her mother, also, has begun 
to work toward changes in her own marriage, based on her interactions with 
her daughter. The relationship has never been more enjoyable to each and 
both are experiencing greater ( satisfaction in their marital relationships. 

It is important to note the corresponding growth and mutuality in the rela- 
I tionship with her mother as Elizabeth has grown to establish a new form of 
}relationship with her husband. 

There is often this back and forth transfer process where 
new learning in current relationships leads to development, whenever possible, 
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in older more long-standing parental or sibling relationships which are 
even more challenging to the maintenance of adult self-images. What is 
important to note is the emphasis on encouraging development in new rela¬ 
tionships based on the new self-images which emerge in the therapeutic 
relationship. There is a focus on relational learning and an attention to 
the transfer process, as inner development is revealed through growth in 
relationship. 

2) Fostering Growth in Relationship: Allowing New Self-Images 

Another example of working in this model involves helping 
the woman client to accept new self-images derived from new relationships 
including, but not exclusively, her relationship with the therapist. 

Judith, a thirty-five-year-old extremely attractive, vital and spirited 
single woman originally sought help because she was unable to develop a 
"good relationship" with a man, which she thought she desperately wanted. 
Although she had a wide circle of good female and male friends, played 
the flute professionally, taught music to young children and was spunky 
and independent, she felt extremely depressed and guilty over her "self¬ 
ishness" (defined as "liking things her way") and her "sexuality" (she 
was quite interested and enthusiastic about sex). She showed me letters 
from her southern Presbyterian mother which emphasized the need for her 
to be less selfish, independent and emotionally intense so that a man 
would want to marry her. In a deep sense, Judith felt her mother was 
right, although she also felt quite angry and rebellious. A great deal 
of time in therapy was spent allowing Judith to be able to admit that she 
enjoyed her life, although she missed having an ongoing steady relation¬ 
ship with a man. She felt that to admit to feeling good about herself or 
to accept her own life meant that she would forever forfeit the possibility 
of marriage. She literally had a massive anxiety attack following a session 
during which she expressed a positive feeling about herself. 

Part of the therapy has involved an active effort on Judith's 
part to develop relationships with women who were also trying to establish 
new life styles. I encouraged Judith to seek out older women with whom 
she could identify, including some of her musician friends. In this par¬ 
ticular instance, Judith’s mother was unable to "change with" or accommo¬ 
date to the daughter’s changing self-image. We worked in therapy on the 
sense of disconnection, despair and anger at mother and Judith has exper¬ 
ienced much anxiety, sadness and grief over this felt loss. However, when 
Judith finally was able to state that she enjoyed her life, and accepted 
the possibility of a single life style, she soon developed an intense re¬ 
lationship with a man with whom she is currently involved. Now a new phase 
of relational development has begun. 
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DISCUSSION SUMMARY 


After each colloquium lecture, a discussion is held. Selected portions 
are summarized here, in this session, Dr. Jean Baker Miller and Dr. Alexandra 
G. Kaplan joined in leading the discussion. 


Question : In your second clinical example of the woman you called 

Judith, it seemed that she had to free herself from the mother and establish 
herself on her own before she could establish a new relation with a man. is 
that what you said? 


Surrey ? I was emphasizing that she had to re-establish herself in new 
relationships, not in isolation. This then led to shifts in her relationship 
with her mother, both in her inner image of the past relationship arid in her 
real current relationship. She had to go through a period of anxiety, loss 
and grief before she could re-establish herself in her relationship to her 
mother. What is important is that the therapist could validate her fear and 
grief as she let go of her old self-images. It is important also that the 
therapist validate her need for new relationships and her work on developing 
these, as well as the work on reconstructing a new pattern of relationship 
with her mother. The words "freeing herself" suggests a process of emancipa¬ 
tion or separation. I am suggesting therapeutic work within a context of 
changing the relationship and the self-images embedded in the old form of re¬ 
lationship. I find that it makes a big difference to women if we can see the 
goal of change as that of changing relationships — and the images of ourselves 
in relationships - rather than becoming "alone" or independent. Change is not 
easy, but I believe this is a more valid definition of what the change is 
about. 


Question : Can you hypothesize further along to when the mother becomes 

old and becomes "dependent" on the daughter? 

Surrey : I think that is inherent in the model. There is an intergener- 

ational shift over the life cycle. The early mother-daughter introject, if 
you.will, or this "oscillation" or ability to take both roles is what allows 
for the continuity of care and commitment to that.care. 

Miller : I would like to expand on that. This is a model of development 

based on a central premise of the connections between people and the continu¬ 
ity of care. That has not been the prevalent model, at least in psychology 
and in other theories of human nature, it usually has been women who care 
for the elderly and the sick, as well as for children. The broader extension 
is that we do not have a society based on continuity of care, but this could 
be a model for all of living. It is more characteristic for women at this 
time, but women cannot carry out this way of living fully because the domin¬ 
ant societal structures do not provide for it well - indeed they impede it. 
They are based on a different model. 
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Question ; In your example of the couple who saw the process of rela¬ 
tionship in two different ways (where she wanted him to be in dialogue and 
he was ready for debate) how could she show him what she needs and teach him 
how to do this? 

Surrey: Maybe the men in the audience can speak on this. 


Comment; I don’t think it's right or necessary for the responsibility of 
teaching this to be on women. It’s the man who needs to learn. I think 
what’s most helpful is for him to see a male therapist who understands what 
you’ve beer* talking about and who teaches almost didactally at times. Male 
groups are very important. There, men can go through this process together, 
to begin to understand why women do have such close friendships and men often 
do not. 

Surrey; Another model we recommend is couples' groups. Here men can see 
the differences and interactions played out in another couple. 

Kaplan; This can take the process out of a dyadic power struggle which 
sometimes is so prominent that it precludes learning. 

Surrey: The more we can articulate these different models the more we 

can defuse the anger and confusion about the differences and begin to listen 
to and learn from each other. 


\ 
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Abstract 

A relational perspective on self-esteem suggests that it 
i&our ability to connect in an authentic way, to bring 
ourselves fully into relationship where we are responded to 
with authenticity and respect, that most impacts our sense 
of personal well-being. Rather than emphasizing a sense of 
being special, unique, or "better than," a relational model 
points to the basically contextual nature of our lives. In 
understanding a person's feelings of confidence, strength, 
regard, and respect, we must be alert to the context in 
which the person is presently situated and also the context 
in which the person has grown up. 


Abundant and distressing data suggests that 
women suffer from what is called poor self-esteem and 
that this lack of self-esteem profoundly affects their 
ability to function effectively in the world; specifically, 
this low self-esteem has been viewed as a powerful 
predisposing factor in the high incidence of depression 
in women. Research indicates that women suffer from 
major depression at twice the rate of men and that 
there are currently at least 7 million women in this 
country suffering with diagnosable depression 
(McGrath et al., 1990). A person's sense of competence 
or self-efficacy has also been shown to influence how 
well she can overcome other clinical problems such as 
anxiety and fear (Lewisohn et al., 1980). Furthermore, 
studies indicate that improved self-esteem in general 
may be psychotherapy's most important outcome 
(Zilbergeld, 1983). 

I would like to reexamine the concept of self¬ 
esteem from a relational point of view, but first let me 
review some of the existing ideas about self-esteem. 

Traditional views of self-esteem 

Traditional notions about self-esteem suggest 
that in addition to a self-concept which involves the 
images and beliefs we have about ourselves, we also 
evaluate ourselves; that is, we judge how well we meet 
certain ideals and standards we hold about ourselves. 
Self-esteem is often thought of as this evaluative 
component of the self. While much self evaluation is 
domain specific (e.g., I am good at biology, not 
physics; or I am a good tennis player, not a good 
skier), there is also a global sense of "I am a good/ 
valuable person or not a valuable person." 

In our efforts to know our worth, we also 
compare ourselves to others, particularly in our highly 
competitive, individualistic society which encourages 
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such comparisons. For example, comparison with 
others is encouraged in families and school systems 
which emphasize competition and hierarchical 
evaluation of children. This path to achieving a sense 
of well-being is often distorted into feeling good only 
if one perceives oneself as "better than" someone else. 
It is as if feeling good about oneself in a competitively 
oriented, individualistic culture means "standing out" 
and being seen as superior to others. 

Self-esteem as constructed in a "separate self" 
model thus represents the values of individualism: 
self versus other, self as safe in separation and 
superiority. A major imperative that shapes self¬ 
esteem in this culture is the effort to separate oneself 
from others and to see oneself as different and better 
than others (Markus and Kitayama, 1991). As early as 
four years of age, American children reveal a clear 
tendency to underestimate the commonality of their 
desirable behavior; this has been called the "false 
uniqueness effect" and it is one way of enhancing self¬ 
esteem (Markus and Kitayama, 1991). Pressure to be 
different, unique, special, "better than" may be more 
characteristic of male standards of worth but this 
approach is at the core of many definitions of self¬ 
esteem in this culture. In contrast to this, in a 
relational model, trying to feel good about oneself 
emphasizes a person's capacity to form good 
connection and to be empathic, which involves a 
certain sense of commonality with the other person. 

As Harter (1993) notes, "beginning in middle 
childhood, therefore, one adopts the cultural 
preoccupation with how individuals are different from 
one another—with competition, with who is the 'best', 
with who ascends to the top. Thus, how one measures 
up to one's peers, to societal standards, becomes the 
filter through which judgments about the self pass" (p. 
94). One of the tragedies of self-esteem is that it is 
built on hierarchical comparisons—feeling better than 
someone else often depends on making someone else 
feel inferior. It also often involves an emphasis on 
dominance of one individual or one group over 
another. Membership in a privileged, dominant group 
is based on comparison with another so-called inferior 
group; feeling better in one's group is based on seeing 
the other group as "lesser than." Thus people 
compare by skin color, gender, age, sexual orientation, 
class, education, and so forth. 

In this kind of a system, for example, female 
subordination becomes essential to the maintenance of 
male dominance and hence of male well-being and 


masculine self-esteem. This occurs often at an 
unconscious, sometimes subtle level. The socialization 
away from mutuality or equality in primary 
heterosexual relationships and nuclear families likely 
contributes to the poor self-esteem of girls and women 
and to the inflated self-esteem and sense of entitlement 
of boys and men. Schools and work settings which 
render girls and women invisible and inaudible also 
perpetuate this tendency for males to feel confident, 
entitled, and empowered and for females to feel 
disempowered and disregarded. The heterosexist 
imperative is also important to maintaining this power 
imbalance in the culture. Lesbians and gays, in 
addition to honoring their sexual preferences, also 
make a powerful political statement in their challenge 
to this paired, heterosexual context for maintaining 
existing imbalances in power and self-esteem between 
men and women. 

A relational model 

Most approaches to understanding self-esteem 
are anchored in the model of "separate self" which 
informs Western psychology. This view of self 
emphasizes separation from others, boundedness, 
uniqueness, self definition, distinctness, and difference 
from others; control, mastery over nature, and power 
over others are highly prized. There is a premium not 
only on being unique but on freedom from being 
influenced by one's environment or other people. This 
is a decidedly non-mutual pattern. 

The values and ideals a culture sets forth for 
individuals greatly affect the way self-esteem is 
experienced. In many nonWestem, Asian, and African 
cultures there is an imperative to fit in, to relate, to 
place relationships at the center of one's definition and 
sense of goodness. Thus in Japanese society, self 
assertion is seen as immature (Markus and Kitayama, 
1991). Similarly within Western cultures, there are 
often double standards for ideals of personhood: the 
male, dominant ideal and the female or marginalized 
ideal. 

Central to a sense of "well-being in 
connection" is the capacity to participate in the 
creation of a lively, mutual, and empowering 
relationship with another person. This does not 
eliminate the very real sense of accomplishment that 
also arises in doing a task successfully or creating 
something new. But if one's sense of personhood is 
heavily invested in relationship and mutuality, then 
one's sense of self-worth might also be seen as largely 
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determined by the relational contexts in which one 
lives. Instead of concepts like "self-efficacy" (Bandura, 
1977) or "learned optimism" (Seligman, 1990) or 
"mastery" (White, 1963) as the primary determinants 
of self-esteem, we might look for evidence of relational 
efficacy or relational confidence (Jordan, 1992); the 
capacity to participate in a growing, moving, changing 
relationship would lead to a sense of well-being, 
confidence, vitality, and belief in one's capacity to 
participate in future relationships in a positive way. 
Thus we move away from thinking of self-esteem as 
comparative, linear, a trait within the person. What 
we seek is a sense that we matter, that we can be in 
meaningful and respectful participation with others, 
that we can enhance others' lives, that we are 
connected, that we can emotionally move another 
person, and that we can be effective and can create 
positive results in both relationships and the 
nonhuman world. 

Situations that create poor self-esteem, by 
contrast, are characterized by relational 
nonresponsiveness , a feeling that we are unable to create 
change or movement. We are unable to reach, touch, 
or affect the other person. We are unable to see our 
influence on others; they are not open to us. This 
means they cannot truly take in what we have to offer. 
And we are similarly shut down to being moved by 
them. There is no mutuality. 

At its extreme, this leads to isolation, paralysis 
and self-doubt or self-blame (Miller, 1988). When we 
are blocked from having an impact, we often feel 
stymied, deadened, ineffectual, and alone. The other's 
nonresponsiveness can lead to demoralization or 
shame, which is partially an internalized expectation 
that the other can not possibly be empathically present 
with us. The combination of feeling alone but also 
paralyzed and self-blaming creates what others might 
call low self-esteem or vulnerability to depression. If 
we feel that our goals and aspirations don't matter, 
that the other person is not making an effort to 
understand where we're coming from, that we are 
unable to reach him or her, then we often feel 
disempowered, less worthwhile, and less effective. 
When someone trusts us enough to be open to our 
influence and when we can be open to being 
influenced, we are in a relationship characterized by 
mutuality and movement. Experiencing the capacity 
to create growth-enhancing relationships for both 
people is at the heart of a sense of relational being. 


Gender differences in self-esteem 

These two different ways to conceptualize 
self-esteem—the traditional ("separate self") and the 
relational—may reflect gender differences in the way a 
sense of well-being is achieved and experienced. 

Using standard ways of assessing self-esteem, boys as 
a group enjoy a greater sense of self-esteem than do 
girls (Ruble et al., 1993). This is particularly striking 
from adolescence on. In general the qualities 
encouraged in boys are more valued in the culture 
than are the qualities encouraged in girls. 

Furthermore, there are messages that women's 
primary job is to take care of others' self esteem, to 
serve others' needs and, in particular, to attend to the 
well-being of the male ego. The imperative to take 
care of the male ego is so powerful that simply 
deciding not to do this is often perceived as dangerous 
and hostile. 

It is not just that boys enjoy higher self-esteem 
but, because gender clearly affects the way the self is 
defined and experienced, it follows that self-esteem 
would also be constructed differently for men and 
women. In terms of the goals that are valued and the 
ideals that are sought, one would expect men to feel 
better when they adhere to the "masculine" standards 
of independence, self-sufficiency, and separation from 
others while women would feel better about 
themselves when they adhere to the "feminine" ideals 
of sensitivity to and concern for others. There are 
indications that the tendency to construe the self as 
special and different from others (the "false 
uniqueness bias") is more pronounced among high 
self-esteem men and that for women this bias is both 
alien and anxiety-generating (Markus and Kitayama, 
1991). It suggests a kind of separation from others and 
ascendancy over others which violates women's desire 
for joining and establishing a sense of commonality. 

An important aspect of this gender difference 
in one's sense of well-being may be related to the 
tendency for girls to be more open to the experience of 
vulnerability (Miller, 1976) and to being influenced by 
others. Boys in general display a resistance to being 
influenced by others (Maccoby, 1990). Furthermore, 
they have a selective tendency to ignore failure 
feedback at the same time that they attune to success 
feedback (Josephs et al., 1992). Boys attribute their 
successes to their ability and their failure to unstable 
or external attributes. They tend to construct meaning 
systems that favor an image of themselves as "in 
control," independent, and able to overcome possible 
external obstacles. Girls attribute failure to internal 
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factors, blame themselves more for failure, and take 
less credit for success (Dweck and Reppucci, 1973; 
Seligman, 1990). Studies indicate that college women 
are more self-critical than men in response to failure 
(Carver and Ganellen, 1983). Girls have lower 
expectations and less sense of control and hopefulness 
about the future. 

As Baumeister states (1991), "seeing things as 
they really are is associated with depression and low 
self-esteem"(p. 224). It is possible that women are 
actually more realistic in their evaluations of 
themselves (McIntosh, 1985). Women may hold fewer 
"positive illusions" of being in control and effective 
(Taylor and Brown, 1988) because there are so many 
cultural messages which basically indicate we are not 
in control of our lives. Thus the psychology of being 
an object for another's needs and of being a responsive 
caregiver suggests that women actually have less real 
control in the sense of "control over" their 
environment. Such control is unrealistic in most 
interpersonal frameworks, but particularly if one is 
not in a position of dominance where power over 
others is the primary way of organizing relationships. 
Women also generate fewer positive illusions of 
control based on active resistance to being influenced 
by others, a style more characteristic of men. 

A tendency to self-blame 

Women are prone to the tendency to blame 
themselves in total rather than specific ways. When 
taught that they are less effective, and feel that they 
have less impact on their surroundings and should not 
be boastful, self-promoting or "own success," it is 
likely that women will turn disappointments inward. 

In this pattern of shame and self-blame, one 
begins to avoid and to disconnect, unable to muster 
the hope for acceptance and love; connecting in an 
authentic way seems impossible (Jordan, 1989). This 
leads to withdrawal, isolation, and less and less 
opportunity for growth and new learning about self, 
other, and relationship. Those who lack relational 
confidence , then, become more cautious and keep more 
and more of their authentic responses, feelings, and 
thoughts out of the connection (Jordan, 1992). This 
often leads to a confirmation of their worst fears, as 
others subsequently experience interactions with them 
as less vital and more restricted; these other people in 
turn bring less of themselves to the interaction as well. 
This leads to a relational pattern of lessening energy 
and mutuality and ultimately to disengagement on 
both sides, a kind of spiraling disconnection. I believe 


that for women this is often at the core of a lack of a 
sense of personal well-being and renders them 
vulnerable to being silenced and to the consequent 
depression and anxiety. 

The silencing of girls in school 

The American myth is that we live in a culture 
in which rewards are meted out by merit, that if we 
are worthy and work hard we get ahead. Yet the 
rewards in both school and work settings are quite 
biased by sex and other non-achievement factors 
(Sadker, 1994). Recent research, mainly on white 
children, suggests that schools are especially 
supportive of boys' development. Girls are typically 
rendered invisible and inaudible by perfectly well- 
meaning teachers who, without awareness, fail to call 
on them, fail to give them feedback, fail to encourage 
them to try harder in certain areas, and fail to 
appreciate their intelligence, and by boys in their 
classes who interrupt them, don't listen to them, and 
who actively scorn them (Sadker, 1994). While these 
forces are already at work in elementary school, in 
middle school and high school girls suddenly find 
themselves in a much more male defined and 
organized world. Girls are also made to feel 
unattractive and undesirable, particularly if their 
intelligence shows. Thus girls often become silent 
achievers, still getting the best grades but rarely 
participating in classroom discussions or letting others 
know how well they are doing. 

Girls are perfectly capable of active, excited 
discourse but this seems to occur with predictability 
only when there are not boys around (Sadker, 1994). 
Separate-sex schools appear to facilitate girls' active 
participation in classroom dialogue while mixed-sex 
classes can lead to the silencing of girls and women. 

The tendency to value boys more is also 
reflected among classmates in schools and becomes 
internalized by both boys and girls. In response to the 
question, "Suppose you woke up tomorrow and found 
you were a member of the opposite sex, how would 
your life be different?" (Sadker, 1994,p. 83), girls were 
curious and intrigued, many saying "people will listen 
to what I have to say and will take me seriously." For 
boys, the response to becoming female is often one of 
disgust and humiliation. In its extreme, 16 percent of 
the boys responded "If I were a girl, I would kill 
myself." This is particularly disturbing when we 
realize that in adolescence girls increasingly turn to 
boys to gain a sense of approval. 

In adolescence girls and boys move into 
mixed-sex groups, or the male sex becomes the 
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referent group forjudging one's adequacy. Girls 
move from a context where there is typically concern, 
mutuality, and a sense of being tuned in to each other 
to a situation where the other assumes an adversarial 
position, not wanting to be influenced, where 
competition, dominance, and hierarchy matter. Until 
adolescence, girls and boys typically gravitate to same- 
sex groups; there are strong preferences for same-sex 
playmates, both individually and in groups. Girls in 
particular demonstrate a sensitivity to the sex of the 
person they are interacting with. When playing with 
girls, girls are often active and engaged but when 
paired with boys, very often the girls are observed to 
withdraw, allowing the boys to monopolize toys. 
Furthermore "rough and tumble" play, so prevalent in 
boy-boy interactions, seems aversive to most girls. 

One factor I would like to underline is that 
girls find it difficult to influence boys. Studies have 
indicated that between the ages of 3 1/2 and 51/2 
children show a dramatic increase in their efforts to 
influence other people (Maccoby, 1990). The ways 
girls and boys attempt to influence others differ: girls 
tend to make suggestions, whereas boys make more 
direct demands. Furthermore, and very importantly, 
in the two years just prior to school, boys become less 
and less responsive to polite suggestions. Girls' ways 
of influencing are still effective with each other and 
with adults, but progressively fail to have an impact 
on boys. Eleanor Maccoby (1990), in her classic review 
of these patterns, suggests that "girls find it aversive to 
try to interact with someone who is unresponsive and 
that they begin to avoid such partners" (p. 343). 
Gender-segregated play groups become powerful 
socializing environments, with boys and girls learning 
very different styles of interaction and play; boys are 
more likely to interrupt one another, refuse to comply 
with others' demands, call out other children's names, 
and threaten or boast. All girl groups are more likely 
to express agreement and pause to give another girl a 

chance to speak (Maccoby, 1990) 

Girls in elementary school are often described 
as energetic, confident, and positive (Brown and 
Gilliean 1992). In adolescence, however, they move 
into what Lynn Brown and Carol Gilligan observe as 
massive self-doubt. Brown and Gilligan believe that 
girls in adolescence typically begin to be silenced that 
they cease "knowing what they know in order to 
remain in relationships. That is, that in order to stay 
connected they have to move out of authenticity. They 
have to follow the boys' rules, the dominant rules. 


Adolescence: Special dilemmas for girls' 
sense of well-being 

Until adolescence, the differences in rates of 
depression and self-esteem are not noteworthy, but in 
adolescence white boys begin to display a real 
advantage in the traditional studies of self-esteem and 
white girls experience a significant drop in self-esteem. 
The AAUW study (1992) indicates that between the 
ages of 9 and 15 white girls experience a 13 point drop 
in self-esteem. In high school only African American 
girls showed a growth in self-worth, a very important 
finding that warrants much more attention. 

There are a strong set of gender "shoulds" that 
come into play in adolescence: a girl should be nice, 
noncompetitive, popular with boys, attractive in a 
stereotypical feminine way, and more interested in the 
other than in herself. With their developing cognitive 
abilities which make it possible for adolescents to 
conjecture, hypothesize, and anticipate, very often 
there also comes an acute self-consciousness. For girls 
this self-consciousness is powerfully focused on the 
body and on fulfilling stereotypical images of 
becoming a woman. Both research and anecdotal 
reports indicate the prevalence and painfulness of this 
self consciousness: don't be too smart; be attractive 
but not too attractive; develop a thin and beautiful 
body; don't brag; don't rock the boat; be socially 
pleasing; make other people feel comfortable, be sexy 
but don't be sexual; help the boy feel like a man. 

An additional piece of this movement into a 
more heterosexual world is the emphasis on the girl 
becoming what the boy wants; and boys want 
attractive, compliant, sexually pleasing partners. 

Thus, girls become increasingly self-conscious about 
their bodies and their appearance as this somewhat 
uncontrollable personal factor becomes the most 
important thing in determining their appeal to the 
opposite sex. 

The issue of attractiveness becomes 
excruciatingly powerful in adolescence. Very 
specifically, studies show that girls self-esteem is 
powerfully affected by their body image (Algood- 
Merten, Lewinsohn and Hops, 1990; Harter, 1993) For 
girls the perception of physical attractiveness declines 
systematically with grade level. The picture that is 
conveyed is that girls in adolescence feel increasingly 
unattractive, ineffective, and bad about themselves. 
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